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CULTURE 

BY A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 



There is nothing in the world more elusive than culture. 
One cannot define or circumscribe it, for it has no precise 
bounds. One cannot analyze it, for its components are in- 
finite. One cannot describe it, for it is Protean in shape. 
An attempt to encompass its meaning in words is like trying 
to seize the air in the hand, when one finds it is everywhere 
except within one's grasp. Culture is like what the ancient 
Hebrews called wisdom in that it has no fixed habitation, but 
is all-pervading and imponderable in its essence. Everyone 
who has experienced it knows something of it ; no one knows 
it all ; to no two people does it wear exactly the same aspect ; 
and yet to all who have in it any share it appears real, sub- 
stantial and of measureless worth. 

In general, the term is used to denote something distinct 
from a command of the tools of one's trade. The lawyer, 
for example, or the physician, or the engineer, may have a 
complete mastery of all the technical learning of his profes- 
sion without possessing culture. This is evident at once 
when he comes into contact with men of other professions. 1 
He may talk profoundly about his own subject, but have' 
nothing intellectual in common with the other men if he lives 
within the four walls of his own occupation and his vision 
is strictly limited thereby. 

That so large a part of general conversation in America 
relates to the weather, to politics, and to sport, is not so 
much because these things are intrinsically more interesting 
or variable than in other countries, as because they are 
among the few subjects that everyone is familiar with and 
can talk about. Professional learning is, no doubt, cultivat- 
ing, but standing alone, it is not culture, for the reason that 
it is circumscribed and includes only a narrow part of the 
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stream of human thought. For a lawyer to look through the 
microscope of a man of science increases his means of cul- 
ture, for it broadens his ideas by revealing to his sight things 
before unknown. But the scientific man who can see only 
through his microscope has a very restricted vision of the 
world ; and the same thing is true of every pursuit when re- 
stricted to its own limited field. When Charles Darwin 
said that in his later life he lost interest in almost every- 
thing except the pursuit of his own scientific studies, he 
stated that he was losing his sense of culture; and unless 
the loss promoted in some way his great work it was a 
misfortune. 

At one time, not yet very remote, culture denoted a 
definite body of knowledge, the common possession of all 
educated men, the boundaries of which were fairly well 
defined by the curriculum of what was called a liberal educa- 
tion. The conception of such a distinction between liberal 
or polite learning and other information, underlay the squib 
current at Oxford about Jowett: 

My name is Benjamin Jowett, 

I'm the Master of Balliol College, 
Whate'er can be known, I know it, 

And what I don't know is not knowledge. 

But with the rapid growth of human knowledge, with 
the rise in rank of new professions to the same level as the 
older ones-, with the extension of the subjects taught in a 
scholarly way in the institutions of higher learning, it has 
become obviously impossible for anyone to know more than 
a small part of the things that are properly termed liberal 
or polite. There has wholly ceased to be any fixed body of 
knowledge that every well educated man can be expected to 
possess. Nor, save the great monuments of literature, espe- 
cially in one's own tongue, can any subject be said to be 
absolutely essential to the equipment of a well educated man, 
— none that can be labelled indispensable for culture, — 
certainly none with which a man must be thoroughly familiar. 
None, on the other hand, can be said to form no part of a 
liberal education, — none also, of which the most complete 
mastery will be enough by itself alone to deserve the name. 
A scholar may conceivably have a most minute and compre- 
hensive knowledge of history, or of philosophy, or of classical 
literature and philology, and yet, if he has strictly nothing 
more, not merit the title of a man of culture. 
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Culture, therefore, does not mean the possession of a 
body of knowledge common to all educated men, for there is 
no such thing to-day. It denotes rather an attitude of mind 
than a specific amount of information. It implies enjoyment 
of things the world has agreed are beautiful ; interest in the 
knowledge that mankind has found valuable ; comprehension 
of the principles that the race has accepted as true. All this 
involves a desire to know coupled with a capacity to acquire, 
and appreciate. No doubt men differ very much in their 
natural power of acquiring such a culture. Some people are 
born with little or no aptitude for it, others with a strong 
impulse for it, but no one is born possessed of it. No one 
can attain it without long continued toil and an effort which 
may be pleasant or irksome, may seem easy or laborious ac- 
cording to personal temperament and energy, but which is 
always strenuous. 

If there is no royal road to learning or to culture, no 
broad highway that one can traverse in rapid indolence in 
an expensive motor car, or cheaply for a five-cent fare, there 
are, on the other hand, many different paths leading to the 
goal — some of them well-beaten by the footsteps of those 
who have passed, and are yearly passing over them; some 
less frequented and trodden only by earnest men who have 
the intelligence and persistence to find the way. It is with 
the former that our colleges are chiefly concerned, because 
it is their duty to guide students through the most certain 
and quickest roads to the end they seek. 

But if culture itself is elusive, the roads thereto are not 
fixed by authoritative sign-boards, nor mapped out by uni- 
versal agreement; and if culture no longer implies a recog- 
nized body of knowledge, there is no regular curriculum of 
studies leading to it. An attitude of mind is a much more 
subtle thing to produce, and many are the differences of 
opinion about the way to set about the task. One cannot 
speak, therefore, dogmatically as of general accepted doc- 
trines, but only from the standpoint of personal conviction. 

Certain principles may be clearly seen, or deduced from 
the nature of the object in view. If for culture one must 
have learned to enjoy as many as possible of the things the 
world deems beautiful; to know enough to take an interest 
in all knowledge that mankind has found valuable; and to 
have pondered enough to comprehend the ideas that the race 
has accepted as true, then it is obvious that to be cultivated, 
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a man must at some time have had some acquaintance with 
a good many subjects. The number of these, however, is not 
so large as one might suppose, because entrance into one field 
often opens the gateway to others. Appreciation of good 
literature in one language provides the basis for appreciat- 
ing it in another, and to a less extent this is true between any 
two different arts. The same thing may be said of the vari- 
ous branches of science. Each subject has many points of 
contact to which any new kindred thing will adhere, so that, 
unless it withers away by disuse, knowledge tends to roll up 
like a snowball. Similes are the bane of educational reason- 
ing, and perhaps in this case it would be better to use the 
language in which I have already referred to culture, and 
say that an attitude of intellectual attention and apprecia- 
tion having been acquired in any subject, it tends to increase 
and to bring fresh knowledge of things similar to those in 
which interest has been awakened. 

The moral to be drawn is that which the late William 
James laid down in his Talks to Teachers: All thought 
springs from a cue; therefore increase the number of cues 
as much as you can. The man or woman who desires to be 
cultivated should strive to have at least a little familiarity 
with as many diverse fields of human thought as possible. 
No great region should be wholly a strange, unexplored 
wilderness, traversed only by people who utter dark sen- 
tences in an unknown tongue. 

A second moral may be taken from William James. He 
used to insist that no one learns a new subject after twenty- 
nine, and the saying sometimes hurt the feelings of people 
who had passed that age. Nevertheless, it is in the main 
true, not only because after maturity the mind is normally 
less receptive, but also because modern life is so full of 
activity, even for those who have nothing useful to do, that 
it is hard to find time for the heavy work of studying the 
elements of a new subject. 

But there is another side to all this. A mere smattering 
of many things may give a facility in conversation, an ap- 
pearance of education, a superficial aspect of culture, while 
the substance is hopelessly lacking. 

I remember a young friend of mine of whom it was said 
that he was striving to acquire many accomplishments but 
no education. It is not enough to stake out a claim to knowl- 
edge, and run the bounds. That may be of some use against 
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outsiders, but it yields little profit to oneself. The posses- 
sor may claim the territory, but he cannot live on it. Every- 
one is aware of the difference between two people in their 
intellectual approach to a subject with which they have only 
a slight acquaintance, when one of them has a smattering 
of many things without a real mastery of any, and the other 
has a firm grasp of the principles in some branch of knowl- 
edge. We say that the latter has a trained mind, while the 
smatterer has not. The trained mind recognizes quickly the 
distinction between superficial phenomena and the under- 
lying causes that produce them. Such a mind, we say, goes 
easily to the root of the matter. This is an art that can be 
learned, but, like other arts, it can be learned only by prac- 
tice; that is, by getting at the root of something. 

The art, or the habit, of getting at the root of things is 
essentially an attitude of mind. So far as the subject-matter 
is concerned over which a mastery is acquired, it may be 
called knowledge, but as regards other subjects it is certainly 
an attitude of mind, and this is the more enduring. The 
special knowledge may pass away, but the habit of thought 
does not. Let me take an example from science, for the laws 
of Nature are as fully a branch of modern culture as any- 
thing else. If one learns by the study of geology to observe 
natural objects, not merely to see what is obvious to the un- 
trained eye, but to notice those things that are related to 
geologic forces, he may find after a time that the names and 
characteristics of the different rocks, the detail in the suc- 
cession of the different strata, are in great part forgotten 
through disuse, but the habit of observation will remain and 
can be applied to other natural objects. In fact, such a habit 
will almost certainly be kept from decay by constant use in 
many things. This is true of all study, no matter what the 
subject may be ; and if so, a penetrating, thorough, and pro- 
found attitude of mind is one of the most important arts that 
can be acquired. 

This essay deals not so much with culture as with the 
basis for culture that can be laid by a college or university, 
for culture, like all education, must continue through life. All 
we can do as teachers is to lay the best foundation for it that 
we can, and the upshot of the argument here presented is 
comprised in the old adage that the true basis for culture is 
to know a little of everything and everything of something. 
While we may admit that this is the object to be sought, 
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sharp differences of opinion exist, and will long remain, in 
regard to the means of attaining it. One question thrusts it- 
self prominently forward : Every man who is to study a pro- 
fession must, if he is serious, master that subject well; why, 
then, it may be asked, should he not devote his previous col- 
lege course wholly to getting as wide an acquaintance with 
as many subjects as possible, and leave his thorough knowl- 
edge of one field to his professional training! The answer 
is obvious to anyone who has had practical experience. The 
mind that deals only with elementary work in many subjects 
rarely gets the vigorous training needed to acquire a firm 
grasp of any of them. The smatterer on leaving college is 
a smatterer. He has never learned anything thoroughly, 
and although he may do so later, his subsequent training will 
hardly relate backwards to illumine and deepen his knowl- 
edge of subjects that was superficial when he acquired it. 
If the best result is to be obtained, the thorough study of one 
subject must be contemporaneous with the diversified study 
of others, and radiate light into them. 

Another question of a diametrically opposite tendency 
presents itself no less forcibly : Why should not the profes- 
sional study accompany the getting of an acquaintance with 
many other subjects, so that both go along together, the pro- 
fessional training supplying the backbone of the college cur- 
riculum? This is a much more subtle, if not a more difficult, 
question, and it is one that we must actually face, because it 
involves a strong existing tendency among American col- 
leges. Again the answer to it is found only in practical ex- 
perience. Professional study leading to a man's career in 
life is, and ought to be, almost passionately absorbing in 
comparison with other subjects pursued at the same time. 
These are apt to be regarded as of lesser importance as out- 
lying parts of the curriculum of the school somewhat arbi- 
trarily forced upon the student, and not of direct value 
commensurate with the things needed in professional life. 
It is well-nigh impossible, for example, to persuade a student 
of law, medicine, or engineering that literature is for him a 
serious matter, on a par with his technical work. General 
Bubjects are, therefore, likely to be neglected or treated 
lightly when studied in a school primarily professional. 
When, on the other hand, professional courses are intro- 
duced into a college curriculum, they are apt to suffer, not, 
indeed, as compared with the general subjects, but as com- 
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pared with what can be accomplished in a school wholly de- 
voted to preparation for a career. It is difficult in a college, 
with its alluring extra-curriculum activities, to create the 
strong professional atmosphere that promotes the best tech- 
nical training. 

For men, therefore, who can give the time, there is a 
distinct advantage in pursuing their general studies before 
the professional ones. In short, there is much to be said 
for separating the work of college and professional schools. 
It follows also that the course in the college ought to cover a 
number of different subjects, together with a somewhat thor- 
ough study of one among them. What that one should be 
will vary with the personal aptitude of the student. In my 
own opinion, it is better, as a general rule, that it should 
not be too closely akin to the subject which will engross at- 
tention in the chief occupation of life; because any direct 
professional knowledge that can be obtained in college ia 
trifling compared with what can be acquired in a far shorter 
period in a professional school, and the attempt to obtain it 
crowds out some other subject that will probably never be 
studied at a later time. 

This is not the time to review the methods of education 
in foreign countries. To be successful, any system must be 
consistent with itself, and it is unsafe to graft a foreign limb 
into a root unadapted to sustain it. So far as culture is con- 
cerned, our problem is to develop, in harmony with our own 
institutions, a type of education that will cause young peo- 
ple to enjoy the things the world has agreed are beautiful, 
to be interested in the knowledge mankind has found valu- 
able, and to comprehend the principles the race has accepted 
as true. This is culture, and to impart it is a function of the 
American college. 

We are sometimes told that after youths are emancipated 
from the rigid discipline of the schoolmaster, they cannot 
be made to take very seriously any studies which do not have 
a manifest bearing on their career in life. But if it be true 
that they cannot be led to work hard in an earnest effort to 
understand the knowledge slowly wrought out, and the civil- 
ization painfully achieved by man upon this planet, then our 
colleges do not deserve to survive and will certainly die. 

A. Lawrence Lowell. 



